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The Fantasy and the Tradition 
Bernard deVoto* 


... Let’s turn now to a district of fantasy land whose name is 
Indiana. There is a poetess there who is a member of the State 
Textbook Commission. She is demanding that the State of In- 
diana exclude from the schools books which contain the story 
of Robin Hood. Being a poetess, she knows that words have 
magical power and Robin Hood, like our own Jesse James, took 
from the rich and gave to the poor, and surely this is communism 
and you cannot teach communism to the innocent babes in the 
schools of Indiana. We must also keep from the hands of Indiana 
school children books that mention the Quaker religion, because 
Quakers are against war. That magic too will make us helpless 
before the red horde. .. . In one anthology she found a story of 
Sherwood Anderson’s that tells about a boy playing hookey from 
school. She also found that the schools were using a book by 
Mark Twain—in fact, one called The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
in which another boy plays hookey, and of course these books 
must go because playing hookey is the first step towards a life 
of crime and Indiana will no longer be able to hold Moscow 
away. ... Well, one thinks, God help Indiana when its school 
children are infiltrated by a book called The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn! 


... Certainly this is not the picture of ourselves we pre- 
sented to the world for so many decades. Clearly this is not the 
picture of ourselves as the ring-tailed roarers, half-horse, half- 
alligator ; the man that could look any man in the eye; the cracker- 
box philosopher of the world, the village atheist, the man against 
the government, the individual who thought as he wanted to 
think and said what he wanted to say and read what he wanted 
to read, would say his say and would be heard—would be heard, 
as he said, in spite of hell and high water, would let no one 
scare him, no one shut his mouth, would let no one shut his 
mind; when any one tried to push him around would push back 
and pushed a little harder. It is a picture of Americans too weak- 
minded and gullible to risk exposure to books or ideas of any 
kind, as predestined victims of all con men who may care to sell 
them a bill of goods, and especially of communist slickers; so 
weakminded, so foolish that in order to continue to exist they 
must abandon the freedom and the institutions of democratic 
procedure which alone have enabled them to survive and which 
incidentally made them the most powerful nation in the world. 





*Our luncheon speaker May 1, 1954. We have room here to print only two of Mr. deVoto’s 
vehement paragraphs. 
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The World of the English Teacher 
J. N. Hook* 


It is my purpose this evening to think with you concerning 
the significance of the work that you and I do as teachers of 
English: its significance to us as individuals, its role in the total 
pattern of education, and its relationship to our civilization. 

As English teachers we constantly tell our students that 
they should organize what they say. Then in our classes we—at 
least some of us—ramble on and on, dodge around corners, re- 
verse direction, and forget our destination. My talk tonight will 
avoid such errors. It will be a beautifully organized presentation. 
I may not say anything, but I’ll organize it well. I’ll follow the 
routine of the successful preacher that you have all heard about: 
I’ll tell you what I’m going to say, then I’ll say it, and then I’ll 
tell you what I’ve said. If you’re taking notes, you may now 
write down numbers 1, 2, and 3, I’ll dictate what you should 
write after each number, and then you may go to sleep until I 
get through. If you have to report to anyone on what you hear 
tonight—heaven forbid—you may refer to your notes and fill 
in anything you wish under each heading. 

Number 1: The world of the English teacher consists of 
three concentric circles, the innermost of which, for each teacher, 
is designated by the word “me.” 

Number 2: The second of the concentric circles is the pro- 
fessional, designated by the word “us.” 

Number 3: The outermost of the concentric circles is the 
extra-professional, designated by various terms such as “life,” 
“environment,” or “modern civilization.” 

These three circles, one inside the other, are not drawn 
with solid lines. They consist of broken lines. The personal in- 
evitably oozes into the professional and the extra-professional, 
and the oozing also occurs in the reverse direction, so that the 
extra-professional influences the professional and the personal. 

Now that you are sufficiently impressed by my knowledge 
of geometry and are thinking of yourself as a wonderful wizard 
of ooze, let us look in some detail at the innermost circle, the 
teacher of English as a person. What special qualities or char- 
acteristics does or should this person possess? Who teaches 
English? Who should teach English? How may the personal life 
of the teacher of English be enriched? 

On the elementary level such questions as these are hardest 
to answer, because of course the teacher of the English language 
arts in the grades is also usually a teacher of everything else, 
from finger painting to astronomy. One of my own most memor- 





*Executive Secretary, National Council of Teachers of English 
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able experiences when I was a child was learning to weave mats 
out of strips of construction paper; my first- and second-grade 
teachers inspired such an interest in weaving in me that if I had 
been living in the eighteenth century I’m sure that I could have 
become Silas Marner. But my first- and second-grade teachers in- 
spired me in other ways, too. From them I learned that there was 
magic in little black curlicues on white paper, magic that would 
carry me from my rather dreary surroundings to lands where 
animals talked and where elves hid behind toadstools and where 
[ could see cobwebs transformed into tinsel by the wave of a 
wand. From them I learned that two and two more are four, 
always four, inevitably four. (This was in the days before Ein- 
stein’s theory of relativity had become known.) I learned that 
there are certain permanent truths, and that man-made judg- 
ments of right and wrong often have their basis in these perma- 
nent truths. I even learned how to spell a lot of words; if w-o-l-f-s 
had been the correct spelling of the plural of wolf, I’d have won 
a spelling bee. 

These elementary teachers were successful, I believe, because 
of the most important personal quality that any teacher can have. 
That quality is love. We must have been obnoxious brats some- 
times, my classmates and I, but these teachers loved us; Miss 
Best even loved me when I smuggled a mouse into her desk 
drawer. I know she loved me; else she wouldn’t have been smiling 
when she paddled me. I wasn’t in a position to see her smile, but 
my best friend told me about it afterward. (I attended an old- 
fashioned school, which permitted paddling whenever we put 
mice into desks; it was so old-fashioned, you will recall, that it 
expected second-graders to learn to spell words like wolves.) 

This quality of love that I have been talking about isn’t just 
love of children; it’s an attitude toward human beings. It’s not 
a sickly sentimentality, but it reflects a Sandburgian belief that 
human beings are lovable: 

The people is a polychrome, 

a spectrum and a prism 

held in a moving monolith, 

a console organ of changing themes, 
a clavilux of color poems 

wherein the sea offers fog 

and the fog moves off in rain 

and the labrador sunset shortens 

to a nocturne of clear stars 


serene over the shot spray 


of northern lights. 
* * * 


Man is a long time coming. 
Man will yet win. 
Brother may yet line up with brother. 


(from The People, Yes) 
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There should, I believe, be another kind of love in the suc- 
cessful teacher’s life—a love for family or friends or husband or 
wife or church, a love away from the school as well as one in it, 
a love that will enrich and refine. Gone are the days when a con- 
tract with a school board might require the teacher to agree not 
to fall in love for the duration of the contract. Gone are the days 
when a married woman was not permitted to teach. Gone, thank 
goodness, are the days when a teacher was expected and almost 
required to have no private life. 

Combined with the quality of love is another that on the 
surface may seem almost antithetical. This is a hard-headed 
respect for facts. Without such a respect, a teacher may present 
misinformation that will burden his children throughout their 
lives. Because I was given such misinformation, I have never 
quite outgrown the belief that Timbuctoo is a South Sea Island— 
if you tell me that it is in French West Africa, I’ll make you get 
out your atlas to prove it. The teacher of English, I believe, be- 
cause of his travels in the realms of gold, is particularly prone 
to pay scant reverence to the iron and lead of fact. But we deal 
not only in fancy; whether we like them or not, we have facts 
to present in our teaching, facts about the English language, 
facts about organization and style, even facts about literature, 
although I hasten to make the obvious addition that facts about 
literature are not the same as the literature itself. 

Another requirement in this innermost circle of the teacher’s 
world is respect for his job, because respect for one’s work is 
essential for self-respect. Here we have an example of the oozing 
from one circle into another, of which I have already spoken. 
The work of the teacher of English is the improvement of com- 
munication—communication between two persons who are meet- 
ing face to face, communication between two persons who are 
too far apart to see each other, communication between one 
person and a group, communication even between a living person 
and a dead one (I’m speaking not of a spiritualistic seance but 
about reading works by an author who is no longer living). Try 
for a moment to think what would happen if all forms of written, 
printed, and spoken communication were or could be suspended 
for twenty-four hours. Obviously there would be no newspapers, 
magazines, or books printed during that period; obviously no one 
would have to listen to a speaker like me droning platitudes. But 
less obviously, airliners couldn’t fly, radio and television and 
movies would be on holiday, traffic accidents would increase, 
houses would burn down, governmental bodies would cease to 
function, schools would have no reason to open their doors, 
stores would have to remain closed, business offices and industry 
would be inoperative, war and military training would grind to 
a stop, and there would be no quarrels with mothers-in-law. Just 
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for fun, sometime ask your classes to consider or write about 
what else would happen in such circumstances. The nations would 
be paralyzed, they will quickly see. Communication is the nerve 
system of human activity. The more effective communication is, 
the more effectively the world’s activities can be carried on. The 
teacher of English should consider his work as being, basically, 
the improvement of communication. There is no more important 
work in the world. The teacher who loses sight of this basic task— 
and who thinks of himself as no more than a corrector of ain’t 
and of misplaced commas is unlikely to have the respect for his 
work that is essential in every happy person. A requirement for 
a full and satisfying life is the feeling that one is needed, that 
others are in some way dependent upon him for their success 
and happiness. The English teacher who is aware of the real 
significance of his calling knows that he is needed, that his is 
an indispensable role in our civilization. 

I could point out still more elements in this personal world, 
the innermost circle of the English teacher—elements such as 
tolerance (which is love under another name), a saving sense of 
humor, a lively curiosity, and any number of other things that 
any of you can supply. I shall conclude my discussion of the per- 
sonal world by referring to a love of the subject matter which 
the English teacher dispenses. Yes, I know that we teach chil- 
dren, not subject matter, but I like to phrase it that we teach 
children subject matter. If we don’t like the subject matter, if 
literature doesn’t excite us as a well-played Mozart concerto 
excites a musician, if the act of writing doesn’t thrill us as the 
act of painting thrills an artist, we should probably stop teach- 
ing English and start working in the dime store. If we do like 
the subject matter, we should read hungrily, and we should 
write sometimes for our own pleasure, if not that of others. We 
can hardly convince our students that it is fun to write if we 
don’t believe so ourselves. 

Surrounding the personal world of the English teacher is 
the professional world. The “me” is inside and part of the “us.” 
The quality of the various ‘“me’s” determines the quality of the 
an 

For the professional spirit to be high, each teacher must 
enjoy his work. He must have the personal characteristics that 
I have named; if he has them, he is almost certain to like what 
he is doing. In her diary novelist Virginia Woolf wrote, “At 
forty I am beginning to learn the mechanism of my own brain— 
how to get the greatest amount of pleasure and work out of it. 
The secret is I think always so to contrive that work is pleasant.” 
The neurotics among us teachers—and I believe that we must 
admit there are a few, but probably no higher a proportion than 
in the rest of the population—may be “tetched” for a variety of 
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reasons: lack of knowledge, lack of selfconfidence, dislike of chil- 
dren, fear of superiors, unsatisfactory sex life, lack of a clear 
goal, feelings of incompetence, excessively long hours, insuffi- 
cient remuneration, community pressures, or others. Usually, 
though, in my opinion, the neurotic teachers are those who do 
not actually like their work. For some of them there is probably 
no solution ; they are simply misfits. 

But the vast majority of teachers are not misfits. Most 
English teachers, I believe from talking with hundreds of them, 
are resonably happy people who respect their jobs, respect the 
children whom they teach, and accept their vital roles in society. 
They do not become stagnant. They are alert for new ideas. They 
are glad to talk shop, they attend professional meetings, they 
read professional magazines, they belong to the most helpful pro- 
fessional organizations, they take active or passive parts in those 
organizations, they share their experience with other teachers 
and take particular pleasure in helping beginners, and they ob- 
serve and respond to new friends in teaching, even though they 
do not unhesitantly and uncritically accept every new idea that 
comes along... . 

(As the second of his concentric circles Dr. Hook 
described the cooperative professional activities and 
services available to English teachers through the Na- 
tional Council of Teacher of English.) 


I haven’t forgotten my three concentric circles. I could say 
much more about this middle one—something about the teacher’s 
professional relationship with his fellows and with the admini- 
strators, something about his relationships with students, some- 
thing about the whole big matter of methodology and content. 
I love to talk about specific methods of teaching this or that most 
effectively, but I shall have to deny myself such pleasure and 
move on to the outermost of the circles that comprise the English 
teacher’s world, the circle of the big us, the all-embracing us, the 
extra-professional us, the English teacher’s relationship and re- 
sponsiblity to society. 

I have already explained my conception of the task of the 
English teacher as being basically and chiefly the improvement 
of the four parts of communication—reading, writing, listening, 
and speaking. And I have explained why this task is of import- 
ance impossible to exaggerate—that efficiency of communication 
determines in large measure the efficiency of performance of 
thousands of everyday tasks. 

But if I should stop at that point, I should not be doing full 
justice to the importance of the English teacher’s role in society. 
In his teaching of communication the teacher is accomplishing 
much more than giving instruction in the reading of highway 
signs and income tax instructions; he is accomplishing much 
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more than teaching students how to write letters of application. 
Indispensable and vital though such instruction is, if the teacher 
of English stopped at that point, he would not be serving society 
to the fullness of his ability and knowledge. 

Society needs thinkers and planners; it needs doers; it 
needs people who can perform all three tasks—thinking, plan- 
ning, doing. A democracy especially needs independent thinkers 
if it is to live; it requires the straightest thinking possible from 
every citizen. The present Russian form of government, or any 
dictatorship, does not. In Malenkov’s Russia, as was true in Hit- 
ler’s Germany, most of the thinking is done by a few persons in 
key positions. The ideal ordinary citizen there is an automaton, 
a person who reacts spontaneously and automatically when the 
signal is given him. Tell him to run a machine and he runs it un- 
thinkingly, pulling the levers and pushing the buttons and going 
through the routine until he is told to stop. Tell him to weep 
at Stalin’s funeral, he weeps; tell him to cheer when Malenkov 
speaks, he cheers; tell him to vote, he votes for whomever the 
party bosses designate. Give him a little entertainment, he is as 
satisfied as the proletarians in Orwell’s 1984, who to channel ex- 
cess energy were encouraged to become fanatically interested in 
lotteries. Tell him to laugh, he laughs; tell him to breed more, 
he breeds more. The ideal ordinary citizen under present-day 
Communism is a cross between a machine and an animal; he 
reacts as obediently as a machine, and although he retains animal 
instincts that machines will presumably never have, even those 
instincts may be guided by his masters. Each of those masters, 
according to Herbert E. Philbrick, author of J Led Three Lives, 
“believes in science and materialism rather than in ideals and 
emotions. The latter are merely tools for him to use on others, 
and he uses those tools with great skill.” Orwell’s 1984 and 
Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World are frightening pictures of 
what human society may become unless you and I are strong 
in the fight. 

The ideal ordinary citizen in our American democracy is a 
very different sort of being. He is less obedient, more individual- 
istic. The herd instinct is not strong in him. He dares to be him- 
self. If he is running a machine, he thinks about how the machine 
or its operation may be improved. When a public figure dies, he 
mourns if he wishes or says “good riddance” if he prefers. When 
the President speaks, he feels free to criticize and disagree. He 
chooses his entertainment to suit his own tastes and his tempor- 
ary inclinations. He understands what President Eisenhower 
meant in saying, “Freedom is a way of life that permits and 
encourages far-ranging differences of opinion. It places faith in 
the ultimate ability of the people to think clearly, to choose wise- 
ly, to act firmly and compassionately.” He understands what 
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Adlai Stevenson meant in saying, “Most of us favor free enter- 
prise in business. Let us also favor free enterprise for the mind.” 
He understands what Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt meant in saying, 
“Nothing is more vital to democracy than the free interchange of 
information and ideas, and this is what is most seriously 
threatened in America today. In the long run, this is the only 
efficient way I know to combat those who would frighten us into 
confusion, frustration, and submission.” He recognizes the 
dangerous truth in a forecast made by Lenin more than thirty 
years ago: “... when the American bourgeoisie, having complete- 
ly lost its head, seizes thousands and thousands of people on 
suspicion of bolshevism and creates an atmosphere of panic, 
spreading broadcast alarming stories about bolshevik plots .. . 
we must bow and thank messieurs the capitalists. They are 
working for us.” 

What I have been saying may appear to be far from the 
world of the English teacher. I feel strongly that it is not. As 
teachers of the four phases of communication, we are derelict if 
we do no more than teach the manner of obtaining information 
from the printed or spoken word. It is essential that we teach 
critical interpretation of the material—not our interpretation 
necessarily, but a thoughful interpretation that weighs the evi- 
dence on both sides, that searches out the hidden major premises, 
and that moves toward conclusions. We are derelict if we do 
no more than teach correct spelling, correct pronunciation, and 
the identification of parts of speech. Those things we must teach, 
of course; if any of us are lax in teaching the fundamentals, as 
attackers are constantly saying, then we must go back to the 
fundamentals and teach them better than ever. But we must 
also teach the necessity of thinking before writing or speaking, 
the necessity of organizing what we say, the necessity of constant 
search for the elusive thing called truth. Upon the success of 
such teaching, upon the education of citizens who will think and 
not merely react blindly, rests much of the future of America 
and of civilization. No one has a bigger challenge than ours. 

The outermost circle of the English teacher’s world is popu- 
lated not merely with Eisenhowers, Stevensons, senators, govern- 
ors, businessmen, laborers, housewives, two and a half billion 
living, breathing persons. It is populated also with a man named 
Gulliver, a woman who lived at Bath, an introvert named Hamlet, 
a girl who was in her seventeenth summer, daffodils blowing be- 
side a lake, leaves of grass under the shade of a lilac bush, a 
camel without a hump, and a hundred thousand persons and 
things and scenes that are the creations of human minds. 

Through rich acquaintance with rich literature the teacher 
of English acquires, or should acquire, a knowledge of human 
motives, human fears, human delights—of all human character- 
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istics—such as is possible for few others. This is knowledge of 
the world, a somewhat colored, occasionally refracted knowledge, 
but a knowledge which is more refined and varied than anyone 
can obtain solely through personal observation. Given our limited 
tenure on this earth, each of us can know firsthand only a small 
number of people; each of us can have only a relatively small 
number of experiences. But through literature the number of 
people whom we know is infinitely extended, and our familiarity 
with love, hate, dread, joy, anger, and conflict, bloodshed, ad- 
venture, exploration, and so on is infinitely deepened. In person 
few of us will ever live near the South Pole, but vicariously we 
can all share Admiral Byrd’s experience there. Few of us will 
ever commit a murder, but Dostoevsky’s Raskolnikov can let us 
know how a murderer may feel. Our experiences through litera- 
ture should equip us to be much better interpreters of the big 
world than are those who rely mainly upon physical contacts 
for their awareness. 

Not that we should bury ourselves in books and ignore 
reality. Literature reflects life, but it is not life itself; a mirror 
is not the woman who looks into it. We need a balance of literary 
experience and reality. The balance will provide us with a wealth 
that we can then transmit to those who sit in our classrooms. 

Through our teaching of literature we have the opportunity 
to acquaint our students with some of the best that has been 
thought and said during man’s brief history. Is it important that 
students acquire such familiarity? In our “practical” civilization, 
has literature lost its value and its power? 

A recent decision made by the administration and faculty of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, New York, is pertinent 
in answering these questions. Rensselaer decided to put increased 
stress upon the liberal arts, including literature, in its technical 
curriculum, because its years of experience have revealed that 
the best engineers are those whose training is not restricted to 
courses in mathematics, physics and engineering. He whose train- 
ing is broad can do his work more imaginatively, more resource- 
fully, and more successfully than can he who has never looked 
beyond a drawing board. 

For the run-of-the-mill student, the one who will never be a 
great scientist, the results of literary study may be less in 
quantity but identical in variety. Our future housewives and 
other laborers, our future stenographers and businessmen, also 
need windows for their minds if they are not to suffer from a 
too-common but generally unrecognized type of claustrophobia. 
Literature provides some of the windows. It can reveal truths 
about human beings that the unlighted mind would never suspect. 
It can reveal vistas of beauty that the windowless mind would 
never see. It can prevent isolation, seclusion, loneliness, con- 
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finement in a dreary routine. It can inform, it can comfort, it 
can provide an hour of pleasure that will be remembered. 

The English teacher is part of the large world. He must 
know as much of the large world as his time will allow him to 
learn. He must keep his batteries charged by having a wide and 
varied acquaintance with his fellows, he must be aware of what 
is going on in the world outside the schoolroom, he must think 
about the significance of what he observes. The whole world of 
the English teacher is the whole world. 





Born That Way 
Helene W. Hartley* 


Some years ago a study was made of teachers who left teach- 
ing because they did not succeed. Of those studied, one half 
taught English. All the other subjects combined to yield the 
other half. 


Now this relatively high occurrence of failure in teaching 
English may result from a number of causes; but one fact it 
probably does indicate. Of two people who decide to teach, one 
in English and one in another subject, both equally well prepared 
academically and professionally, and of equal intelligence and 
general ability, the one who teaches English must have certain 
additional qualities if he would achieve equivalent success. In 
a sense these qualities are so deep-lying in the individual’s total 
personality and adjustment that it may with some truth be said, 
“He was born that way.” 


Any teacher must of course bring to his teaching an interest 
in people as well as in the subject he teaches. This is an oft- 
stated truism. But for the teacher of English this concern with 
people must be so essential a part of his being that he knows his 
pupils seemingly without effort. Intuitively, as it were, he senses 
the differences in their backgrounds and experiences, in their 
attitudes and interests and needs. For upon what they are, not 
merely upon their mental age or reading quotient, rests the 
question of what books they can read with genuine understand- 
ing; what they can and should be taught to do by way of com- 
munication with others in speech or writing; what powers of 
personal insight and what emotions are latently there needing 
unlocking and expression. 





*Syracuse University. This and the three following articles are a symposium presented at 
the 1954 Conference on ‘“‘What Makes an English Teacher ?’’ 
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A teacher in a junior high school class was observed talking 
with a boy who had just taken Jules Verne’s Mysterious Island 
from a shelf for a period of individual reading. She took the book 
in her hand, leafed it through as she talked, and said, “I think 
the title and the book jacket are more exciting than the story. 
Besides, I was just this morning thinking of a book I believe you 
would especially like. It is called The Trumpeter of Crakow. I am 
going to give you a library pass to get the book and see whether 
you like it as I think you will.” 


“What is back of it?” I asked as the boy went from the 
room. 


“Joe reads almost none at all voluntarily,” she replied. “It’s 
not that he is dull, but that he lacks experience with books, with 
the English language even. He comes from a Polish-speaking 
home. I think he went to a Polish elementary school. I know that 
his parents have great pride in their Polish background and that 
Joe has an interest in what it represents, American boy though 
he is. Any experience he has with reading at this stage must be 
satisfying if he is to go on with it. The Mysterious Island would 
be too difficult and would disappoint him. The Trumpeter of 
Crakow will touch his interest in Poland, as well as give him an 
exciting tale. Tonight he’ll tell his parents of the book he is 
reading about ancient Crakow. They’ll be pleased. He will feel 
approval and satisfaction. Around his reading there will be a 
pleasant glow.” 


“How do you know all that about Joe?” I asked. “So many 
pupils! So early in the year!” 


“Why, I don’t know just how,” she replied. “I suppose it’s 
merely the way one picks up this and that and puts it together 
about one’s pupils.” 


But not all teachers have the kind of reaching out to others 
that garners the this-and-that and gives an acquaintance with 
pupils not otherwise possible even through academic case studies, 
office records, or other formal means. Given such responsiveness 
to others, then knowing those he teaches is a natural and effort- 
less consequence. 


But it is not alone to pupils in his class that the successful 
teacher of English must be responsive and keenly alert. He must 
bring to living itself a sensitive perception, an awareness, and a 
keen delight, for life is the very essence of what he teaches, 
whether he is bringing young people and literature together, or 
discovering with them the experience that constitutes the basis 
for their own realization and expression. 


On a day when a snowstorm was developing into a blizzard 
outside the school, a teacher brought to class the poem, “Snow 
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Bound.” How wise of her to await just such a day, an observer 
thought. But never did the snow of the poem and the storm out- 
side the window come together. With admirable scholarship the 
teacher used the poem to present Whittier as, one of America’s 
poets and through him to develop understanding of the transi- 
tion in American literature from concern with English skylarks 
to awareness of the New England scene. It was good teaching, 
informative and interesting; but it left that particular group of 
ninth grade boys and girls remote from literature save as a 
possible academic interest. The vitalizing effect of a teacher who 
could use and extend their experience through the power of a 
work of art was lacking because the teacher herself was remote 
from the immediacy of living. 


Here is also a third essential. Some one has said that the 
greatest single asset for a teacher is dramatic power, and certain- 
ly for the successful teacher of English it is a necessity. Obvious- 
ly “dramatic power” does not imply the ability to put on an act; 
it is not showmanship, or show-off-manship. It is that subtle 
power to create, within the limitations of a classroom—bounded 
though it is by four walls, barricaded by blackboards, equipped 
with academic paraphernalia—a world of color and movement 
and panoramic scope, a world of thought and active imagining. 
When the bell rings and the period ends, it is as if the curtain 
falls upon the stage, the lights go up, the people emerge into the 
world of familiar routine. This result the gifted teacher achieves, 
whether he and his pupils read and ponder over an essay of 
Emerson’s, or together live in a poem, a story, or a play. This is 
the dramatic power that marks the born teacher of English, as 
distinct from one merely educated or trained for his work. 


And last of all, perhaps more than in any other subject, the 
teacher of English must be able to say with the Hebrew psalmist, 
“My cup runneth over.” We know that “appreciation is caught, 
not taught.” The words one speaks about values are far less 
potent than is the overflow of abundance from one whose realiza- 
tion of those values is rich and deep and full. 


To provide our schools with teachers of English who possess 
these essential traits requires that we early identify boys and 
girls who give evidence of possessing them, and that we foster 
and encourage their development. If in addition we can say by 
word and by example that for people so constituted the teaching 
of English may be the best possible way of life as well as most 
satisfying calling, we can help to keep flowing into our schools 
the stream of teachers qualified by nature and inclination to in- 
sure the particular kind of educational values that the subject 
of English affords. 
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Does the Professional School Prepare Teachers for the 
Language Arts in the Elementary School? 


Hertha S. Ganey* 


When Mr. Beauchamp introduced me, he stated that I was 
on the staff of the Campus School at Buffalo, which is a typical 
laboratory school attached to a teachers college. During the next 
few minutes, I would like to have you accompany me as we 
visit some of the classrooms in our building. Shall we stop in 
the Kindergarten first? 

“...and so it was that as Danny walked along he met Mr. 
Bear. ‘Good morning, Mr. Bear,” said Danny. “Can you give 
me something for my mother’s birthday?” “Hum, hum,” said 
the Bear. “J have nothing to give you for your mother’s birth- 
day, but I can tell you something you can give her.” So Mr. Bear 
whispered a secret in Danny’s ear. “Oh,” said Danny. “Thank 
you, Mr. Bear!”’ Then he ran...” 

Shall we leave the young ones seated on the floor around 
their teacher, waiting eagerly to discover what the secret was 
that Mr. Bear had whispered into Danny’s ear! 

A few doors down the corridor is a special room. When we 
enter we find ourselves in a small amphitheater behind a one- 
way screen. We watch a young boy facing his teacher across a 
table on which there is a small dish of soapy water and a bubble 
pipe; beside it stands a lighted candle. Holding in her hands a 
set of picture cards, the teacher asks him to name the object 
represented on the card. As he says the word, the flame is blown 
out. She smiles encouragingly, lights the candle again, and 
reveals the next card. 

Our next stop is upstairs in the second grade room. The 
atmosphere is one of activity, but not noisy activity. Over near 
the windows is a circle of five small chairs and a larger one. 
Each of the children has a reader from which he reads in turn. 
Near the blackboard hangs a reading chart and grouped around 
it is a semicircle of small chairs. The teacher has her hand under 
a word which the children are repeating after her in unison. 
Elsewhere in the room individual boys and girls are reading 
silently. 

In the fourth grade room, we find the children writing 
“thank you” notes. A boy raises his hand: “How do you spell 
‘marionettes’?” His teacher writes it on the board for him. A 
classmate comments: “I used the word puppets, because I 
couldn’t spell it either.”” Another walks over to the teacher: “I 
think I am ready to copy mine in ink. Would you help me check 
my sentences?” 


*State University College for Teachers, Buffalo 
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The sixth grade room is empty, but across the hall is the 
library and in it we find the missing children. Some are browsing 
among the travel shelves, others are busily taking notes from 
reference books located at the farther end of the room. Close at 
hand a serious group of four seems to be deciding the momentous 
matter of the order in which each will present his material, and 
whether pictures should be used to illustrate a point in question. 
Nearby the teacher is planning with the co-chairmen the pro- 
cedure for the following day. 

As we leave the library we encounter the third grade in 
transit and attach ourselves to the tailend. With them we file 
into the eighth grade class room. The fifth grade is already there. 
We have just seated ourselves comfortably when the overhead 
lights are snapped off. A rosy glow appears before the drawn 
curtains in front of us and the hushed silence is broken by: “We 
welcome the boys and girls of the third and fifth grades to the 
fourth performance of our marionette play, The Legend of Rip 
van Winkle by Washington Irving, dramatized and produced by 
the eighth grade English class.” 

What I have attempted to do during the past few minutes 
is to touch briefly upon the various aspects of the language pro- 
gram in the elementary school: listening, speaking, reading, 
writing, and listening again. I feel that it is necessary for us 
to recognize these many aspects in order that we may the more 
intelligently discuss the professional preparation of the teacher 
who plans to work on the elementary school level. 

Since every teacher in the elementary school is a teacher 
of the language arts it is essential that his preparation should 
be rich and varied, so that he may become truly aware of the 
opportunities and possibilities for effective teaching in this area. 


Since growth in the language skills is closely related to 
child growth and development, it is essential that the teacher- 
in-training understand the ways in which children learn, so 
that he may recognize natural language situations that arise 
throughout the school day and can effectively utilize them in a 
language program. 

It is for this reason that our freshman begins his profession- 
al training with a course in education entitled, Child Develop- 
ment in which he becomes aware of the physical, mental, emo- 
tional and social development of children at different age levels, 
and learns to recognize the effect of home, community and school 
upon their growth and development. For example, he discovers 
that the child of five has much to learn about the actual world— 
that he thoroughly enjoys being read to, he likes to look at books 
and often pretends to be reading. In the process of learning 
about realities, he asks innumerable questions. He likes to ape 
his elders, and in his frequent dramatic play uses adult inflec- 
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tions and mannerisms, especially in mock telephone conversa- 
tions. This tendency to imitate is an advantage, because his 
speech tends to improve as he unconsciously takes on his 
teacher’s more accurate pronunciation. He talks more fluently 
and naturally when in a group of three to five children than he 
does when addressing the entire class, and plays cooperatively in 
a group of three peers. Because he has a natural interest at this 
time in gaining an understanding of the world that surrounds 
him, the intake aspect of learning is predominant. 

Utilizing these facts of child development, as criteria for 
selecting and organizing curricular experiences to suit the ma- 
turity, interests, and needs of children at each level of develop- 
ment, thus becomes the objective of the sophomore education 
course, The Child and the Curriculum. Attention is given to the 
physiological as well as the psychological factors affecting learn- 
ing; the course of growth in learning; and aids to effective learn- 
ing. The teaching of reading is studied during the second 
semester and there is much directed observation, as well as a 
two-week period of participation in a reading situation, which 
includes the actual teaching of a reading lesson. 

As a prerequisite to practice teaching, the junior student 
gives nine hours a week to participation in an actual classroom 
situation. It is during this time that he concerns himself with 
the selection, organization, and presentation of materials of in- 
struction, in various curriculum areas and on different grade 
levels. He frequently decides at this time whether he wishes to 
work with very young children or perhaps an older group; he 
sometimes also discovers a special skill or interest in some 
specific subject matter area, as for example science or the social 
studies, and then requests one practice teaching experience in 
that area. 

After our student has successfully completed his junior 
participation, he is then ready for his practice teaching. The stu- 
dent teaches four days each week under the supervision of a 
critic teacher, and on the fifth day attends at the college an 
all-day seminar on teaching problems. It is on this day also that 
he collects teaching materials to take back with him, and that 
he seeks help from those faculty members who can best assist 
him. 

Up to this point we have mentioned only the professional 
courses which are required of all our students. However, our 
teacher-training institutions also provide additional opportun- 
ities for specific training and experience in language activities, 
through courses in children’s literature, dramatics for children, 
choral speaking, children’s theater, and storytelling. These, how- 
ever, are electives, and are not always available to all those who 
wish to take them. 
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The professional preparation of the teacher for the elemen- 
tary grades is an extremely complex assignment. The student 
preparing to teach high school subjects carries a major emphasis, 
with a minor, or possibly two minors, which at the most will 
cover a curriculum range of four years. Most of his academic, 
non-professional courses support his future areas of teaching, 
and he selects his electives to support his major and minors. 
The elementary school teacher, on the other hand, can use little 
of the material in his academic courses and often receives little 
or no subject matter preparation in the elementary school sub- 
jects. The student preparing for high school teaching carries a 
methods course in his major field and often in his minor area, 
too; but the elementary teacher gets no methods courses, not 
even in the language arts. In addition, he knows that he may be 
expected to teach any or all eight years of the elementary school 
curriculum in all subject matter areas, and in addition he must 
be competent to teach art, music and a physical education pro- 
gram. 


It was no surprise to me when I discussed this subject with 
my class in children’s literature (composed of juniors and 
seniors, many of whom have completed practice teaching or are 
ready to begin in September) that they were unanimous in stat- 
ing that they were inadequately prepared to teach a language 
arts program. Some suggested a fifth year, just for methods and 
techniques, for courses in storytelling, audio-visual aids, chil- 
dren’s literature and related areas. 


Let us return for a moment to the Campus School? 


The storyteller in the kindergarten is a sophomore reading 
participant; the teacher on the other side of the one-way screen 
is a senior who has finished practice teaching with honors, and 
is now preparing herself to teach remedial speech; observing 
her closely are freshman and sophomore education students; the 
second grade children in the circle near the window are reading 
to a junior participant, and a practice teacher has her hand on 
the reading chart near the blackboard; the fourth graders 
writing their “thank you” notes are being helped in spelling, 
grammar, and penmanship by a practice teacher; in the library 
there are four participants helping with note-taking from refer- 
ence books, discussing the organization of the panel, planning 
the program for the next day, and assisting a child looking for 
a travel book on China which will describe the New Year’s 
customs. Behind the stage curtains are twenty-four eighth 
graders and four participants, prompting lines, untangling pup- 
pet strings, synchronizing the music and the sound effects on the 
tape-recorder, and silently praising the timid one with a smile 
and a pat on the shoulder. 
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These are our young people who are preparing themselves 
to teach on the elementary school level. They feel that they are 
not adequately prepared to cope with the language arts, but 
they possess imagination, the ability to work hard, a desire to 
learn, and a love of children. 

Those of us who are privileged to work with them and to 
guide them through their learning and teaching experiences, 
feel generously compensated by their responsiveness and en- 
thusiasm, which fortunately rubs off onto us and gives us re- 
newed energy to continue in our chosen work. 





The Professional School and the Teacher 
of High School English 


Carl M. Selle* 


It is scarcely encouraging to begin this brief share in the 
symposium with the statement that I changed my presentation 
a dozen times. But each change left a stratum that was composed 
of essentially the same substance. I am every day more persuaded 
that we need to examine high school English teaching, and 
preparation for high school English teaching, in a way that 
touches unabashedly on broad principles and broad attitudes that 
set the tone and define the limits of the subject. Thus I run the 
risk of skirting the announced topic somewhat abstractly, and 
therefore hope for sanctuary in the indulgence and understand- 
ing of my high school colleagues in particular. 

So much is happening in education (witness the strong ap- 
pearance of business and commercial appraisal of our work), 
there is so much challenging, so much defending, and so much 
sturdy affirming, so much proposing and planning (witness 
Walter Lippmann’s titanic projects in the latest Atlantic, which 
are inevitably half disturbing and half comforting) that any 
teacher committed whole-heartedly to public education must fear 
floundering among all the combinations and permutations that 
dominate the profession. Who has the answers? I certainly do 
not, and I confess that I cannot find them with necessary com- 
pleteness elsewhere, whether presented soberly or with a patina 
of ready authority. We are all groping, but so are the other pro- 
fessions, so are Congressional committees and the United Na- 
tions. 

The general topic of this session is: What Makes an English 
Teacher? Why not simply answer, God and his progenitors make 


*State University Teachers College, Geneseo 
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him? Or why not simply say that the prolonged and devoted 
study of English makes him? After all, there are millions 
throughout the land who accept such answers, and clearly some 
of us in this symposium accept them. We have to admit that for 
a long time, when literature was avowedly literature and when 
the liaison between English teaching and the public was different, 
complications of the sort that beset us today were either absent 
or far less pressing. We saw, or claim to have seen, Shelley plain 
in those days, and, to use only one supporting evidence, the set- 
book examinations or goals dominated much of our English 
teaching directly or indirectly. The odd thing is that some of us 
know precisely why this was so, and that some of us either have 
no inkling why it was so or are delighted that such goals are at 
one with the carrier pigeons. Again, I cannot tell before as- 
sembled colleagues which reaction is more desirable or helpful, 
but I likewise get little help from our professional literature and 
pooled opinions. Who has the answers? 

The general program of this session shows, happily, that we 
are a checkered group. What do we represent in common? Are 
there fundamentals that we all agree on, including high school 
teachers of English? Thinking now of literature in English as 
the best that has been thought and said, as the proper and best 
words in the proper and best places, is that our common ground? 
What about literature in English as culture, as that large portion 
of the Seven Arts that goes to the making of a cultured or culti- 
vated individual and then teacher? Who emerges first in a pro- 
fession of teacher training, the cultured individual or the 
cultured teacher? The question is far from recondite, for two 
reasons: first, there is a visible split among us, including high 
school teachers, as to whether literature in English has values 
fixed and absolute or near-absolute in the sense that we and our 
students have great models of literary creations that filter down 
into our mundane affairs as we study them in and out of class— 
all this on the one hand—and as to whether literature is best 
viewed and taught as part of a reciprocal reaction, essentially 
contemporary, with the environment, with pots and pans, with 
bread and rent, with student government and football scores. For 
all the world, I cannot dissociate this latter view from the vogue 
of the novel of social significance and protest that dominated for 
a while. Secondly, we are not in agreement on what a cultured or 
cultivated person is, or on whether we should shape our stu- 
dents culturally, or whether they shape themselves. A recent 
conference of the State University Teachers Colleges dealt at 
length with the topic:The Continuing Growth of the Student 
Through the Arts, and one of the group topics was: The Student 
as a Cultured Person. It is significant that this vital matter had 

(Continued on page 22) 
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A Report to the Membership: The Regents Evaluation Committee 


Dear Fellow Council Members: 


At its regular Fall meeting held in Syracuse October 2, the Executive 
Board of the New York State English Council authorized the President to 
appoint a Committee to Evaluate the New York State Regents Tests and 
Examinations in English. 


The purpose of this Committee is twofold: (1) to conduct an impartial 
study of the philosophy, construction, validity, influence, and general effec- 
tiveness of the various tests offered in the language arts by the State Edu- 
cation Department and to make the findings of this study available to 
Council members and all other language arts teachers in the state; (2) to 
offer to the State Education Department recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the present tests offered in the language arts if the need for such 
improvements is ind‘cated. 


In authorizing this Committee, the Executive Board of the Council is 
aware that the teachers of New York State hold many and varied opinions 
on the present uses, the influence, and the effectiveness of the Regents ex- 
amination and testing system. Representing as it does, not any one, but all 
of these various shades of opinion in the state, the Council through its 
Executive Board will make no judgments and establish no policies on the 
basis of this Committee’s report without the express consent of the mem- 
bership. The Board is interested solely in providing its members, and all 
teachers, with authoritative information on which they may base their 
individual judgments. 


To direct this important study, the Executive Board has appointed as 
chairman of the Committee one who might justly be regarded as the dean 
of language arts teachers in our state— Dr. J. C. Tressler, teacher, ad- 
ministrator, and author of numerous textbooks in English. The Board has 
empowered Dr. Tressler and his Committee to carry out their assignment 
without interference or direction from any quarter. The Board is confident 
that their labors will result in a historie report. 


Working with Dr. Tressler will be eight veteran teachers of English, 
representing all sections of all types of schools in the State. These teachers 
were selected on the basis of their teaching experience in New York State 
schools, the moderation of their recorded opinions, and the soundness of 
judgment evidenced in their many activities on behalf of our profession and 
our schools, I am pleased to announce at this time the members of the 
committee: 
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Mr. Coburn Ayer, Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale 

Miss Margaret Dwyer, Syracuse Public Schools, Syracuse 

Miss Monica Lancto, Franklin Academy, Malone 

A. Barnett Langdale, Chairman English Department, Erasmus 
Hall High School, Brooklyn 

Father John Mulroy, Archbishop Stepinae High School, 
White Plains 

Miss Margaret Thomas, Spring Valley High School, Spring Valley 

Miss Muriel Thompson, Jamestown High School, Jamestown 

Miss Elsie Waldo, Amherst Central School, Snyder 


To aid the committee, a corps of consultants from the colleges and uni- 
versities of the State is being formed to provide technical advice and as- 
sistance as needed. The names of these consultants will be announced in a 
succeeding issue of either the NEWSLETTER 07 THE ENGLISH RECORD. An offer 
of assistance has been received from the National Council of Teachers of 
English, and Associate Commissioner Frederick Moffitt has promised full 
cooperation of the State Education Department with the committee in all 
aspects of the study. 


The final report of the Committee has been requested for the annual 
spring meeting of the Council in 1956; a report of progress will be pre- 
sented at the 1955 meeting in Syracuse. These reports and others will be 
published in THE ENGLISH RECORD, and summaries will be released to the 
press and radio. 


What is your part, as an individual member of the New York State 
English Council, in this important project? You can make your contribution 
by sending a considered statement of your views and opinions on the State 
Testing Program in the language arts to Dr. J. C. Tressler, 8324 Edgerton 
Boulevard, Jamaica Estates 32, New York for consideration by the Com- 
mittee. You can encourage your principal and superintendent and your 
fellow teachers to give special thought to the place and effectiveness of the 
State examinations used in your school, and to make their opinions known. 


Of the many and varied services rendered by the Council during its 
brief history to the cause of better teaching, none seems more likely than 
the projected work of this Committee to result in substantial benefit to its 
members and, in fact, to all teachers of the State. For the results of this 
study, though it is limited to the language arts, must inevitably influence 
future thinking and planning in all areas of the curriculum affected by 
our State system of tests and examinations. 


Respectfully yours, 


Richard Corbin, President 


* * * * 


The Regents Evaluation Committee announced above by President 
Corbin is also a reminder that the Council is a working organization. 


* * * * 
A large number of English teachers in New York State are still not 


enlisted in the Council. You can help to make known our work and its 
benefits not only for the individual but for the whole profession.—Ed. 
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to be proved and discussed thus formally, with conspicuous out- 
side authorities in attendance, and it points again to the split 
previously mentioned. We know that there are extremes here, 
from the paleolithic notion that a cultured person is one who 
reads Milton without footnotes to the notion that he should not 
read Milton at all, or from the belief that literature is a superior 
form of life to the belief of those who seriously ask: What good 
is literature at all, how does it prepare for life and the job? After 
all, the movies and the TV, they say, can do anything a novel 
can do and a lot more besides. 


The high school teacher and those who train him have to 
recognize that a problem does exist, and that only study, re- 
search, and a visible and comprehensive alignment will get them 
anywhere. But they cannot reach a solution by themselves: the 
influence of school administrators must everywhere and always 
be taken into account. A few attending questions might illumi- 
nate the work of the high school teacher of English: 


Is the administrator as closely allied with the goals of 
English teaching as he was 20 years ago? 30 years? 40 years? If 
not, what accounts for the change? 

Is the administrator openly or hiddenly indifferent or per- 
haps hostile to style, to poetry, drama, the novel? If he is, to 
what extent is he exercising leadership in the whole gamut of 
new perspectives in English and the language arts? 


Is the administrator secure in his guiding and fostering of 
verbal culture in his school or system? Does he read in the com- 
mon heritage of our literature at least as much as his freshman 
teachers? Is it a blank, a joke, or something outlandish to him? 


Is the administrator assuming responsibility in the problem 
of the role of English in broadening democracy? If not, can the 
high school teacher bear the brunt of such responsibility? If not, 
do we in the Teachers Colleges have to bear it alone? 

I do not want these questions to hang in mid air. We all 
know what modern education, modern teacher training, has ac- 
complished and must expandingly accomplish. It is carrying owls 
to Athens to say that “The American educational system has 
come nearest to achieving a classless school in the entire history 
of human society.” And in our classless schools we are working 
hammer and tongs at the herculean task, the noble experiment, 
of unifying, on many student levels that receive or should receive 
equal devotion, the whole barrage of new perspectives, linguistics, 
semantics, grass-root pulsations, communication, urban-rural- 
regional relations, the whole student, human dignity, personal 
responsibility in and out of the group, and so on. But where is 
the genius or the philosophy filling out this monster mosaic and 
relating it to the desired or agreed American common weal? And 
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are we and the public sufficiently satisfied with the results? In 
fact are our high school teachers satisfied ? 


Some years ago at a meeting of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association, which I attended as a high school teacher who 
was adviser to the school paper, the main speaker was Bruce 
Barton. An eager high school student asked him to set forth the 
best course of studies for a business career. Barton’s answer 
was: Latin and Shakespeare, and he spoke as the paragon of the 
practical man with all feet on the ground. We might regard this 
anecdote as “strictly off the cob,” but it eases me to a statement, 
already implied, on the role of Teachers Colleges in preparing the 
high school English teacher. 


The colleges are responsible for grounding teachers firmly 
in the great literature of our language. 

The colleges are responsible for imparting the rudiments of 
literary criticism. 

We must see to it, somehow, that teachers of English are 
more sensitive to their subject than most of their students. 

We must see to it, somehow, that teachers deal with English 
optimistically and buoyantly. 

And we must give to them a series of insights and skills 
in multi-level teaching of English in a broadening democracy that 
are generally not the organized concern of liberal arts colleges— 
though I have already indicated that these insights and skills 
have not yet been sufficiently correlated and satisfactorily in- 
serted into the national frame. Perhaps the best thing we can 
convey to teachers of English is that they must, to be sure, do 
their share in giving their students stability and security and 
integration, but that they must do more than their share in 
giving their students, somehow, an active inner life characterized 
by the ideals, the sensibilities, the vast experience associated with 
English in its widest meaning. 

Somewhat as an afterthought I should like to explain a bit 
more specifically why I believe that our goals and techniques in 
English are somewhat confused and uncharted, and likely to lead 
to results and conditions not acceptable to enough of us or 
enough of the public. Two outstanding living exponents and 
clarifiers of modern trends in education are a professional phil- 
osopher and a professional sociologist. Both are men of conspicu- 
ous learning, including mastery of foreign languages, appear on 
the most select radio programs, write profound and appealing 
books and articles. Their prose style is an amalgam, as it is 
bound to be, suggestive of Emerson, Stevenson, Whitehead, 
Woodrow Wilson, and what not. They are the product of a 
certain kind of education having certain kinds of goals, and they 
were, for a long time surely, in agreement with these goals. But 
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they nowhere clearly and detailedly reveal what they want the 
products of modern education to be, or how the products are to 
be made. What these men represent, and their influence, will dis- 
appear with them: their style, their allusions, their fund of 
knowledge, their aura. The question is whether new or newer 
goals and teaching, especially as they exist as formative stages 
in high schools, are going to form a product of similar dimension. 
If we relate this question to teaching on all levels, to pacing, to 
measuring and recovering, to goals not even now fully agreed on 
and most definitely not achieved, we can see how complex and 
evasive the problem is. In a smaller way it is related to the writ- 
ings of the linguists, who generally cling like leeches, particularly 
if they are about age 40 or more, to a style and a method of pre- 
sentation that is of traditional force and traditional elegance; 
how long before they disappear, and what will take their place? 
I cannot escape the observation that when a modern student in 
a modern school achieves excellence in English that is praised 
generally, he does so because he draws close to goals and values 
that are traditional and established rather than because he draws 
close to goals and values that are still very fluid and seeking out 
channels with tangible banks. 





NCTE READING LISTS 


Adventuring with Books, Margaret M. Clark, et al. (Elementary School) 
Your Reading, Elen Frogner, et al. (Grades VII-IX) 

Books for You, Mark Neville, Dwight Burton, et al. (Grades IX-XII) 
Good Reading (A Mentor Book). For colleges . 


* * * * 


Janie Learns to Read, a handbook for parents whose child will soon 
learn to read, has just been published by the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Washington 6, D. C. This is a companion publication 
to Happy Journey, which has gone into seven editions. 


Experiences in the Language Arts is a course of study for the 7th 
grade prepared by committees of the Ithaca Public Schools. For informa- 
tion write to Mrs. Milacent Ocvirk, under whose direction this pamphlet 
was written. 


* * * * 
The first informal two-day summer workshop of the Executive Board 


and other Council leaders was held July 8-9 at Colgate University. Many 
ideas were generated for development of the work of the Council. 


* * * * 
The annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English 


will be held in Detroit November 23-27. Many New York State members 
are on the program. 
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The Liberal Arts College Appraises Its Role 
in Preparing Cultural Teachers 


Charles E. Samuels* 


I know that you agree that the intricate and demanding task 
of teaching students to organize their thoughts and express 
them clearly, and the delicate art of arousing in them a thought- 
ful and critical love of literature demand professional training. 
I hope that you agree that the task of providing that training is 
the responsibility of the whole university or college. On the 
undergraduate level, I think that it is the responsibility of the 
liberal arts college to make all students more keenly aware of 
the importance of schools as social institutions. It is unfortunate, 
in my opinion, that departments of philosophy have depended 
on schools of education to teach the philosophy of education. 
John Dewey is not the only philosopher who has had important 
things to say about training the young. And the historians, the 
sociologists and the psychologists of liberal arts colleges still 
have the responsibility, whether they accept it or not, of teach- 
ing the history, the sociology and psychology of education. 


Of course, the greatest burden of preparing the teacher of 
English falls on the English department. The first responsibility 
of the English department is to provide eligible candidates for 
professional training. It is imperative that the most capable 
English majors be actively encouraged to prepare themselves for 
teaching. It is also important that English professors take an 
active interest in what is happening in the public schools. They 
must understand the problems of school administrators and class- 
room teachers before they offer their much needed advice and 
criticism. 

Most important of all, it is the responsibility of the English 
department of the liberal arts college to provide the vast bulk of 
the professional training of the English teacher both on the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. For the stock in trade of 
teachers is still knowledge, and—yes, I dare say it—knowledge 
of subject matter. And there is no subject matter field more 
challenging and more demanding than the language arts. Think 
for a moment of the areas of knowledge that a professionally 
educated teacher of English must master. I still do not know 
how much formal grammar an English teacher should teach. I 
do know how much he should know. He should know as much as 
he is capable of learning and that should be a great deal. But he 
must also be familiar with the history of the language, the 
science of linguistics and the principles of usage. We all know 
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that the words we use are strong medicine. They can influence 
the thoughts of others, and students of comparative language tell 
us that they may even determine the thoughts that we are 
capable of thinking. To allow an inadequately prepared teacher 
equipped with an elementary text and a workbook to attempt to 
deal with a subject so intimately connected with our manner of 
thinking and mental health can be disastrous. We have all en- 
countered students who have been taught a smattering of 
semantics by someone totally unprepared to teach it. It is almost 
a daily occurrence to hear a student express the opinion that 
it is impossible to read the philosophers because they use so 
many high order abstractions; or, that since there are no con- 
crete referents for abstractions, all abstractions are meaning- 
less; or that this poem means this to me, but there is no possible 
way of discovering the general intent of the poet. May I sug- 
guest that a little Hayakawa is a dangerous thing. Drink deep 
or touch not Korzybski’s spring. The teaching of language can 
no longer be considered a matter for amateurs. 


All admit that the teacher of English should be able to 
write lucid prose and should be able to teach the art to others, 
but how many school authorities realize the hours of practice 
that it takes to learn to write? Hieh school teachers of English 
teach not only the standard forms of exposition and argument 
but are often required to teach creative writing, news writing 
and radio script writing as well. And yet the average teacher of 
English has probably not taken more than nine hours of writing 
courses beyond the standard Freshman Composition. Again it is 
the responsibility of the liberal arts college to provide the train- 
ing in writing that is such an integral part of the professional 
equipment of the teacher of English. 


The study of literature itself is enough to occupy all of the 
time of the teacher candidate. I believe, furthermore, that the 
study of literature is an important discipline in itself. It is as 
exact in its way as the study of physics. It does not exist to pro- 
vide illustrative material for the social sciences. It is not merely 
one of the fine arts and, above all, it is not to be classed with the 
movies, radio, television as just another worthy use of leisure 
time. Nor is it something to be postponed till the fourth year of 
high school where it is offered as an elective on an equal basis 
with journalism or public speaking. I believe that we have an 
important literary heritage and discoverable literary traditions 
that can and should be transmitted to the vast majority of high 
school students. And I believe that one of the most important 
duties of the teacher of English, at every level, is the transmit- 
ting of that heritage by the most effective means at his disposal. 
But he cannot teach pupils unless he has something to teach. A 
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few undergraduate courses in English or American literature 
are certainly not enough. The professionally-educated teacher of 
English is one who has continued his study of literature and lan- 
guage in the graduate school under systematic supervision, and 
who has been able to earn an advanced degree for his efforts. 
He should be acquainted with the best that has been thought 
and said in the past, but he should also be sensitive to the sig- 
nificant trends in modern literature. He should study the history 
of criticism and be able to apply his knowledge toward the de- 
velopment of a critical theory of his own. He should have the 
understanding of the aims and methods of the literary scholar 
that comes only with practice in literary research and he should 
be able to read the results of the scholar with pleasure and profit. 


You know, of course, that I have not named everything that 
the professionally-educated teacher should know. And I under- 
stand that much of the knowledge that a teacher should have is 
of no “practical” use in that it cannot be taught to very many 
high school students. The teacher must select from his store of 
knowledge that which can be communicated to the students he 
is teaching. The process of selection involves rejection and the 
teacher who rejects a part of his subject because his under- 
standing of it is incomplete seriously jeopardizes the education 
of our children. 


I know that I have been describing an ideal education that 
probably cannot be implemented in the near future. But I hope 
that liberal arts professors throughout the nation will assert 
repeatedly that until the ideal is approximated they will never 
be satisfied with the professional training of teachers of English. 





In answer to an inquiry by our president, Associate Commissioner of 
Education Frederick J. Moffitt has written in part: “... you may be sure 
that I shall make particular efforts to have our revised supplement to the 
(English) syllabus issued at the earliest possible date.” This will be good 
news to the many English teachers of the state who have been waiting 
since 1949 for this long-heralded publication. 


* * * * 


Plans are being made for Council-sponsored Workshops for English 
teachers next summer at State Teachers College, Plattsburgh (elementary), 
Colgate University (secondary) and Cornell University (elementary and 
secondary). For further information write to Miss Veronica Brophy, Port 
Chester High School, Port Chester, New York. 
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A Flexible Language Arts Program 
Edna M. Steinkamp* 


How can teachers and administrators working together 
achieve flexibility in the language arts program? Sometimes we 
English teachers suppose that flexibility implies including in 
some form or other every conceivable language activity in which 
our students might ever engage. Consequently, our classes may 
become scenes of frenzied activity whereby we leap nimbly from 
a unit on selecting and evaluating television programs, to read- 
ing newspaper editorials intelligently, followed by a unit which 
might include performing introductions in a group. Granted that 
all these activities are worthwhile, still when we sit back to 
assess the value of our program, can we find that we have 
achieved real flexibility in the language arts curriculum? 

Before we teachers can ask our administrators to help us 
work out a worth-while program in language arts, we ourselves 
must know on what foundation we are building our program and 
what criteria we use in measuring its growth. If we can all 
agree that our desire is to provide the maximum educational 
growth for all our students to the maximum of their abilities, 
then by the very acceptance of the phrase “all our students,”’ we 
have also accepted the necessity for flexibility. Each one of us 
is looking for a program which can stimulate the rapid learner 
and still provide growth for the slow learner, as well as our so- 
called average student. We have been making noble efforts in 
this direction: providing enrichment in regular classwork ; doing 
ability and interest grouping in our classes; setting up electives, 
such as journalism or creative writing, and steering our students 
into them; and in some schools providing special classes with 
trained teachers for the slow and rapid learners. All of these 
point in the right direction. 

However, our school environment can be such as to dis- 
courage, rather than encourage, growth in the language arts 
program. Only the “super-teacher” can effectively overcome such 
obstacles as large classes heterogeneously grouped, five or six 
classes a day with one or two extracurricular activities thrown 
in for good measure, reams of paper work, and entertaining the 
Ladies’ Literary Guild with a few Shakespearian readings in our 
spare time. If we can persuade our administrators that our effec- 
tiveness is limited by acting as a “jack-of-all-trades’ around 
school, that just any classroom is not good enough for the 
English classes, that we need materials for differentiation in the 
classroom—this should encourage development of a program for 
all levels. 





*Dryden Central School 
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It’s no good to provide special classes for the rapid learners 
if the materials they use are the same as those used by the 
regular classes, and if the teacher has no knowledge of the psy- 
chology of the rapid learner. And how can we talk about enrich- 
ment if we lack the materials with which to do much enriching? 
It is equally unrewarding to attempt grouping in a classroom 
which is packed to the rafters with seats and students. Many 
of these factors are beyond the control of the administrators. 
But our job as teachers should be to talk over with them the 
basic aims of our program, the need for flexibility and how it 
can be achieved, the physical set-up of a classroom geared to the 
varying needs of the language arts curriculum, the materials to 
provide for the levels we teach and the enrichment we seek, and 
the time to enable us to plan and evaluate. 

In this day of the educational race among nations of the 
world we cannot afford less than the best. We cannot afford a 
program which somehow just “growed”; we must have, instead, 
a program which provides for growth of the student and of the 
teacher. Only then can we accomplish what is the true meaning 
of flexible—“capable of being adapted.”’ Our curriculum must be 
capable of being adapted to our students’ abilities, interests and 
needs. 





On the Need of Time 


William Lauroesch* 


The parting admonition of my principal was that I make 
careful note of any solutions which we might arrive at today. “We 
certainly need them.” 

Each of the members of this panel has searched through the 
reservoir of his experience hoping to find the key that will open 
the door to the ideal language arts program. In reality there 
probably is no one key, or at least so its seems to me. 

I have chosen time to discuss simply because in my experience 
it has been the greatest stumbling block to any effort to move 
toward the kind of English program we should like to have. 

In my opinion an English program is made of people. It is 
the contagious enthusiasm of people who are excited about what 
they are doing that awakens the youthful mind to values, both 
functional: and aesthetic, which are the stock-in-trade of the 
teacher of English. 

Our presence here today implies that we are infected with 
enthusiasm. I suggest, however, that the frustrations which ac- 
company having too much to do and too little time to do it have 
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rendered our enthusiasms so anaemic that we have al! but lost 
our contagion. A glance at the meager fruits of our labors might 
lead us to believe that we are already innocuous. 


It is perhaps time that we begin to recognize individual 
differences among teachers as well as pupils. There are certain 
characteristics, while not necessarily exclusively identified with 
the field of English, which tend to make heavier demands on the 
teacher of English than on other teachers as a whole. 


Like the citizenship education teacher, the teacher of 
English deals with an ever changing and expanding field of 
knowledge which, if teaching is to be effective, must be brought 
into the classroom. Even in this age of digests the struggle for 
contemporary awareness is a time-consuming one. 


The writers in our field tell us that the way to learn to write 
is to write. I am sure that we agree. But the researchers dampen 
our enthusiasm for assigning writing by citing statistics which 
we know already only too well. Papers ranging from 300-500 
words can be corrected at the rate of 8 per hour; 150-200 words, 
12-16 per hour. 

Let’s stick to the short papers. Let’s also assume that we 
can all knock off the maximum number of 16 in an hour. That 
means that if we have five classes, each writing once a week, 
and no class has more than 24 students, we can handle this phase 
of our work by devoting one and one-half hours a night, five 
nights a week, to the task of reading compositions. It would be 
interesting to make a study of the marks received by the 24th 
pupil on Friday night. 

If we are going to teach pupils to write, we must read their 
papers, comment on them, and at least once in awhile sit down 
and have a conference with our pupils. This all takes time. 

A third contribution which I feel additional tzme could make 
to the enrichment of the teaching of the language arts is enough 
freedom from the pressures of school to permit teachers to grow 
in professional competence and to spend a few hours being hu- 
man beings. From time to time pupils tell me about a book in 
such an interesting way that I am eager to read it, but somehow 
I never get around to reading many of their recommendations. 
Of course they seldom get around to reading what I recommend, 
so maybe we’re even. 

For the ideal language arts program I suggest consideration 
of the following four points: 

1. Allow time for teachers of English to keep up with new 
materials, gather them, and to plan jointly for a continuous 
program. 

2. Allow time for reading compositions. 


1. George S. Wykoff “Practical Helps in Teaching Written Composition.” English Journal. 
XLI (June, 1952) pp. 310-312. 
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3. Allow time for conferences with students. 

4. Allow time for professional growth and for being a hu- 
man being. 

I’ll even risk suggesting that we should have a longer school 
year. Just give us time. I’d risk almost anything if I could only 
go back and pick up the ideas I’ve discarded because I had no 
time to develop them. 





Teaching Appreciation of Poetry 
Margaret C. Shea* 


William James’ succinct definition of the goal of education 
is “to know a good man when you see one.” In like manner, I 
suppose the goal in teaching poetry is to know a good poem when 
you read one. But in secondary school the goal cannot be quite 
so ambitious. The more immediate need, as it seems to me, is 
to get students to like poetry—any kind of poetry. 


I think the problem is much more difficult in the senior high 
school than in the junior. Having taught both levels, I have some 
basis for comparison. The younger groups respond much more 
readily and openly to poetry, at least on the surface. In contrast, 
students in the fifteen to eighteen year old age group go through 
a stage in which concealment of their emotions, especially those 
of a higher order, becomes one of their tribal customs, this being 
particularly true of boys. Most of them would prefer being put 
to the rack before admitting that they were touched or exalted 
by a poem. Thus it is more difficult for the senior high school 
teacher to tell how much is being absorbed. 

Nevertheless we teachers must try to instill some apprecia- 
tion for poetry in our students; so we all wade in and use what- 
ever means we can devise. I suppose the variety of methods 
varies as much as do our individual personalities, and I, for one, 
would be highly skeptical of any set rules laid down for the 
teaching of poetry. I doubt that any reasonable person would be 
pragmatic enough to try to formulate such rules. But I do want 
to speak briefly about three factors which I think are basic in 
teaching poetry appreciation, and they are broad enough to allow 
infinite variety in adaptation. 

My first point is this. To teach poetry appreciation success- 
fully, I believe that the instructor must have a real love and a 
real appreciation for poetry. If he doesn’t have this genuine 
interest, I don’t think he can possibly be successful in this phase 
of his teaching, although he may excel in other respects—unless, 
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of course, he is a consummate actor and can feign this interest. 
Walter Pater has said, “To know when oneself. is interested is 
the first condition of interesting other people.” By a love of 
poetry I mean a lively and personal enthusiasm, above and be- 
yond the call of classroom necessity. I mean including poetry 
in one’s own reading menu, finding pleasure and excitement in 
it, reading it “just for the hell of it’? and not for some noble 
sense of duty. Maybe I am belaboring this point too much but 


I do think it is important in establishing empathy between 
teacher and student. 


My second point is as obvious and unexciting as the first, 
but I suspect that it is really the key to the problem of interest- 
ing students in poetry. It is this simple fact: that we must all 
learn to read poetry aloud as well as we possibly can. Poetry is 
a difficult medium for the high school student. When his ac- 
quaintance with poetry is slight, he needs a lot of help. As a 
rule he reads poetry miserably himself and wouldn’t be caught 
at any price reading it aloud—except under duress. Thus he 
needs someone to read poetry to him, to make it come alive, to 
clarify and interpret it. This is a job we teachers must under- 
take, and if we don’t use every means to do it effectively, we 
lose converts in droves. 


I think one of the easiest things in the world to do is to 
read poetry badly. Probably we have all had our share of listen- 
ing to poetry readings that made us itch all over. I have heard 
such readings by paid performers that were horrific. I have 
compiled a few “don’ts” concerning poetry reading which I use 
from time to time as reminders. 


(1) Don’t let your voice suddenly assume qualities not in- 
herent in your natural voice. For instance, don’t let your voice 


get “noble.” If the poem being read is of noble stature, let it 
speak for itself. 


(2) Don’t fall victim to preciosity and don’t use pear shaped 
tones. Students hate it. It makes them squirm with embarrass- 
ment—or laughter. 


(3) Don’t accent the rhythm, even slightly. It is ruinous. 
The poet needs no assistance in this respect. Keep it simple and 
let the poet sing his own song. 


My third point has to do with timing. By timing I mean 
the rate at which analysis and the mechanics of poetry should be 
introduced. I believe strongly that students need time, a lot of 
time, to get familiar with poetry—just poetry without any 
labels. It is of little value for a student to be able to distinguish 
between a sonnet and a ballad if he hates the sight and-sound 
of both. For an appreciable time pupils should read poetry, all 
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kinds of poetry, and just know it by that general term until it 
is a familiar form of expression. The main goal is learning to like 
poetry, not learning to label it. 


How successful we teachers are in arousing real interest in 
poetry is rather hard to determine. Since we all, teachers and 
students alike, boil at different degrees, it is almost impossible 
to tell when, for what reason, or how many students catch fire. 
I am sure none of us has made as ardent a disciple as the one in 
the story about the girl from the Tennessee highlands who went 
down country for a school term. Shortly after she got home, 
she shot her father. When the sheriff was questioning her he 
said, “Now, Emmie Lou, why did you go fur to shoot yore Paw?” 
Emmie Lou thought about it for a considerable spell and finally 
said, “Well, I shot Paw cause he didn’t have no po’try in his 
soul.” 


But seriously, this I think we can hope and believe: that 
to some extent we help our students to discriminate between the 
noble and the base, between the fine and the shoddy. 





Children and Poetry 
Barbara Hollenbeck* 


“While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells— 
Bells, bells, bells—” 


In the particular instance when this quotation was read in 
my high school English class we were completely unprepared 
for the emotionalism and dedication to poetry implicit in the 
teacher’s reading of this poem. Here was an honest devotion to 
poetry, but the teacher was trying too hard. 
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It is true that we as adults and teachers either lose or fail 
to develop children’s interest in poetry. Does it matter? What 
is the basis of our concern for the status of children as enemies, 
friends or lovers of poetry? Yes, it does matter! Poetry is im- 
portant to children as a spring board into the deep pool of ex- 
perience in which each reader may find his own personal mean- 
ings current in the theme. Few experiencers of verse will have 
the same reactions to the lines but all the reactions will involve 
the intellectual, the emotional, and the psychological, if we go 
about uniting children and poetry in a sensitive and sensible 
manner. The ability to respond to poetry is truly the ability to 
“‘see the world in a grain of sand.” 


What can we do to develop in children a deeper capacity for 
intellectual and emotional response through poetry? What is 
the answer? “The fault, dear Brutus,” may not be in our stars 
but in the Jekyll and Hyde existence of teachers in relation to 
poetry. For although teachers, as individuals, may have a healthy 
attitude toward poetry, using it appreciatively and creatively, 
as “teachers” we often view students as receptacles into which 
we are paid to cram as much “poetry” as possible. 


What causes this change from the adult who enjoys poetic 
experiences to the “teachers” of poetry? Howard Seely! says the 
truest lovers of verse are often the greatest offenders. Their 
missionary zeal puts children on the defensive. Secondly, habit 
tempts us to do to children with poetry what was done to us 
with poetry. So instead of creating a sharing atmosphere we are 
sometimes too timid to break the existing pattern of the poetry 
sequence in school. Thirdly, we equate school with “hard work” 
instead of what is enjoyable. To lend a note of respectability to 
poetry, equivalent to other sections of the curriculum, we often 
attach busy-work in the form of poetry exercises which walk 
cautiously around the poem, never getting into the actual mean- 
ing experience. 


Poetry was not meant to be categorized too narrowly as a 
subject matter area, and the teacher must be ready to defend 
the experience of poetry as no lackadaisical activity in itself. 
The use and appreciation of poetry develops a fullness of experi- 
ence, a perspective in living that fuses understanding and feel- 
ing. Real appreciation requires power, knowledge, and strength. 
What more could we wish of any academic subject? Let’s get 
down off our platform and enjoy experiencing poetry with chil- 
dren. 





1. Howard Francis Seely, Enjoying Poetry in School, Johnson Publishing Co., New York, 
1931. 
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To What Extent are the Reading Needs of 
Gifted Students Being Met? 


George W. Bond* 


A blunt but honest answer to the question asked of this 
paper is: The needs of these particular students are being met 
only slightly at best. Little research has been published, so one 
must approach the question from personal experiences. 

Much of our neglect probably stems from the false assump- 
tion that since our gifted students usually make good grades in 
school they must be good readers. Preston and Tuft shattered 
this assumption when they published in the Journal of Experi- 
mental Education for March 1948, an article entitled, “Reading 
Habits of Superior College Students.” 

In an effort to determine how superior college students 
read, Preston and Tuft enlisted the cooperation of a group of 
women (who were eligible for Phi Beta Kappa) on the campus of 
the University of Pennsylvania. The purpose of the study was 
explained and the response was enthusiastic. Each college student 
participating in the study was given the following tests: Vision, 
hearing, oral reading, silent reading, and study skills. Ophthalmo- 
graphic records were made of each woman’s eyes while she read, 
and each person was asked to fill out a questionnaire concerned 
with study skills and an evaluation of her own reading ability. 
The silent reading tests measured reading vocabulary, speed of 
reading, and comprehension of materials under timed and un- 
timed conditions. 

When the data were gathered it was found that among these 
superior students some read sixty words per minute and some 
read six hundred words per minute on the same material. Some 
women had excellent reading vocabularies while others had im- 
poverished reading vocabularies. Some of the students tested had 
smooth, rhythmical eye movements when photographed on the 
Ophthalmograph and others had very immature eye movements. 
Some students did quite poorly on the comprehension tests and 
others did very well. The two factors common among the superior 
students were: (1) Conscientiousness and (2) Sound study 
skills. 

Using a follow-up questionnaire with these same students, 
Preston later found a real interest in and a sincere desire for in- 
struction in reading. Even though they were superior students 
the women tested felt they could and should improve their read- 
ing skills. 

This is a particularly appropriate place to discuss our topic 
because in the schools I visit, English teachers are leading the 
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way toward meeting the reading needs of superior students. Our 
chances for increasing and strengthening the movement depend 
to a large extent upon your continued leadership. You are meet- 
ing these needs mostly as individuals within your own classrooms 
rather than as a part of a strong, organized, united educational 
movement. You are using differentiated assignments with your 
groups, you provide a wide variety of materials on different 
reading and interest levels, and you are providing opportunities 
for students to integrate their language arts experiences with 
other curricular experiences in science and social studies. 

For a really effective program of reading skills for superior 
students you will need to work closely with school administrators 
for there are administrative techniques which can make the job 
easier and much more successful. In some instances, it will be 
necessary first to sell the administrators on the value of such a 
program because they tend to be more interested in children at 
the other extreme of the mental capacity range. Then too, our 
administrators need parent support for school programs, and 
parents with children at the top of their classes seldom feel the 
need for changes in the school program. 

Some administrative techniques now being used which 
should help you in making our superior students better readers 
are: (1) periodic, systematic testing programs, (2) special 
courses in reading open to good students. These are not “remedial 
reading” courses but rather “self-improvement” courses. (3) 
Homogeneous grouping (there are strong arguments against this 
method.) (4) Opportunity and honor classes. (5) Waiving some 
basic course requirements, thus freeing the superior student for 
more elective courses, and (6) Special schools for superior stu- 
dents, such as those found in New York City, Philadelphia, and 
Los Angeles. 

Of the programs I have seen, at least some have been highly 
successful—enough to convince me that the time and effort de- 
voted to them is a good investment. In one secondary school 
where such classes are available the superior students were 
graduated reading comfortably on the level of college juniors. 
In another secondary school where all students are given in- 
struction in reading as a matter of routine, the tenth grade 
students average 12.8 on a standardized reading test. Two col- 
lege programs known by the writer offer to superior students 
three periods of reading instruction weekly for seven weeks. 
These students usually double their speed of reading and im- 
prove their comprehension about fifteen percent. Preston and 
Tuft’s study previously discussed indicates the desirability of 
teaching sound study skills to all students. I look to you English 
teachers for continued leadership toward meeting the reading 
needs of superior students. 
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Methods and Materials for Gifted Readers 


Marion L’Amoreaux* 


I am sure that none of us can keep methods and materials 
in separate compartments, where one will not affect the other— 
nor is there any reason why we should—which is probably why 
they are linked in this topic assigned to me. 

The two—methods and materials—will depend, however, 
upon what these gifted readers are reading for—either our 
reasons or theirs! We hope it is not just to keep them from being 
bored with the regular program or to keep them out of mischief. 

Two real reasons for providing a special reading program 
would seem to be to enrich and enlarge the backgrounds of these 
potential leaders and to help them start habits of independent 
reading, especially habits of independence in choice. 

Most of us will be faced with the situation of a few really 
gifted ones in a larger group of average and less able. With 
these few, we can establish short conference periods in which 
we help each one set up an independent reading program. By the 
way, this type of activity can be used with the gifted in any 
subject area. English teachers need have no monopoly on the 
system. 

I believe that this independent program can be substituted 
for all, or most of the regular reading program of any class. In 
a regularly scheduled short conference period once a week, the 
teacher can guide and evaluate the student’s work; the student 
can ask questions and express his ideas. While these conferences 
must be a time of relaxed exchange of ideas, they should be both 
planned and varied. There will be many other opportunities for 
pupil-teacher contact—as a student comes to borrow a teacher- 
owned copy of a recommended book; in the libraries; in the 
regular classroom. Perhaps the success of such a program may 
be measured by the number of contacts that a student makes 
voluntarily. 

To supplement the conferences, we can use annotated bibli- 
ographies—dozens of them. There are many good ones published. 
The American Library Association and the NCTE are experts 
at producing them. The Best Sellers Lists are a good resource. 
School librarians and others interested in reading can help us. 
Examples of the kinds of lists include: Twenty Books I’m Glad 
I Didn’t Miss Reading, Books Written by Nobel Prize Winners, 
Famous Books Often Quoted and Misquoted (with annotations of 
the quotations). 

What kinds of things are we going to recommend that these 
gifted read? The “better” magazines, of course, and especially 


*Newark (New York) Central School 
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the regular features such as “Atlantic Reports,” Mr. deVoto’s 
“Easy Chair” in Harper’s, and the editorial section of the news 
magazines. And at least the Sunday edition, and if possible, the 
daily edition, of the New York City newspapers. 

I’ve found these students wanting to know more about 
books, about writers, and above all, about writers and their 
books. So, I send them to what I call “books about books.” I can’t 
mention all of them, but the list includes not only those on Ameri- 
can literature by Van Wyck Brooks; Gilbert Highet’s recent 
People, Places, and Books; and others of that kind but also the 
twentieth anniversary edition of Good Reading, a thirty-five 
cent Mentor book edited by the NCTE Committee on College 
Reading. Two others that I like are Mrs. May Lamberton Becker’s 
Adventures in Reading, and another thirty-five cent Mentor book, 
The Wonderful World of Books, edited by Alfred Stefferud. The 
books on the different forms of literature such as Cross’ Develop- 
ment of English Novel, and Auslander and Hill’s The Winged 
Horse often open new delights to these gifted. 

Then, too, they are eager to learn to think. Let’s help them 
by recommending such titles as Scherf’s Do Your Own Thinking 
(McGraw), Propaganda, How to Recognize and Deal With It 
(Institute of Propaganda Analysis), Flesch’s The Art of Clear 
Thinking (Harper Bros.), and a Science Research Associates 
pamphlet, A Guide to Logical Thinking written by William 
Shanner. The omission of any authors or titles or publishers 
from preceding suggestions does not deprecate them. I mention 
only the ones we’ve actually used with students. 

Good book reviews are always enjoyed by the better readers. 
Many high school and college students do not know The Saturday 
Review. I remember one high school senior saying, ““And I could 
have been reading this for four years.’”’ The Book Review Sec- 
tions of such magazines as Atlantic and Harper’s and the New 
Yorker are equally fascinating. And what better teachers of 
“how to write a book review” could these students have than 
Lewis Gannett and John K. Hutchens of the New York Herald- 
Tribune or Charles Poore and Orville Prescott of the Times? 
Using some of these good reviews as a guide, students learn to 
read for more than the plot of a novel or the material achieve- 
ments of the subject of a biography. 

At first, a program of independent reading may be a 
sampling of everything recommended and of as many of the 
leads developed from that sampling as can be managed. That’s 
good. However, tastes and interests differ, and soon a student is 
ready to “write his own ticket,” to plan and to carry out plans, 
to chonse, to criticize, to recommend, to become, perhaps, an 
expert who can act as a consultant on some school or community 
project. He will leave school, we hope, not only with a list of 
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“things I want to read when I have time” but also with a habit 
of reading some things regularly, with a sense of direction and 
a certainty of critical judgment that will sharpen as he matures. 

And the program does much for us who teach in it. We 
grow, we renew our strength, as we are in contact with these 
brilliant young minds. 





What are the Characteristics of the Gifted Student? 
William D. Sheldon* 


Gifted students are superior in almost every respect. The 
average IQ of a group of superior high school students studied 
by Hunt and Sheldon was 130.1 The national average of superior 
boys and girls is not known but approximately 10% or 600,000 of 
the boys and girls in American high schools have IQ’s above 120. 

They have more books in their homes. On the average, ac- 
cording to the studies of Sheldon and Cutts and Sheldon and 
Carrillo, they have above 100 books in their homes.’ 


They are about 44 percent accelerated above their grade 
placement in their mastery of the curriculum, or are actually 
held back from two to three full grades if given the normal 
curriculum. Forty-seven percent of the girls and 33% of the boys 
learned to read before they entered school. 

Many are bored with school and do not function on the high 
level of expectancy their intelligence indicates. 

Their reading has declined in amount of time and number 
of books read since the age of 12. They spend about 6 hours a 
week on the average in outside reading of non-assigned material. 

They like to read on the whole and read the following types 
of books: 


Boys Girls 
1. Mystery 1. Historical Fiction 
2. Biography 2. Modern Novels 
3. History 3. Biography 
4. Historical Fiction 4. Mystery 
5. Comics 5. Teen-age Books 
6. Science 6. Sports 
7. Modern Novels 7. Animals 
8. Sports 8. Science 
9. Humor 9. History 
10. Western 10. Social Problems 





*Associate Professor of Education and Director of the Reading Laboratory, Syracuse Uni- 

versity 

1. Hunt, Lyman C. & Sheldon, William D. “Characteristics of the Reading of Ninth-Grade 
Pupils,’”’ The School Review, LVII 6, September, 1950, pp. 348-353. 

2. Sheldon, William D. and Carrillo, Lawrence. ‘‘Relations of Parents, Home and Certain 
Developmental Characteristics to Children’s Reading Ability,” Elementary School Journal, 
LII (January, 1952), 262-70. 
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They are inefficient in their speed of comprehension. How- 
ever, they demonstrate a remarkable proficiency to improve in a 
brief space of time when courses in reading for improvement 
are instituted. Some improve their speed of comprehension as 
much as 200% in less than ten weeks, without loss of under- 
standing. 


They are almost all newspaper readers, and rate sports, 
funnies and the front page in that order. 


Comic book reading is surprising low. Boys read three 
comics a month, girls read one a month. 


Many do not patronize the library, according to Barbe.?® 
Thirty-eight percent of the boys and 12% of the girls never use 
their town or community library. Forty-five percent say they 
used the library once in a six month period or less. The average 
number of books read in a month is three for boys, five for girls. 


They prefer reading mature works. They can usually read 
college level material in the 10-12th grade. In fact many can 
read advanced graduate books. 


In summary, the gifted student seems to have the following 
characteristics: 


1. He is usually given materials below his level of under- 
standing. 

2. He is often bored by the school curriculum. 

3. He is operating below his own best level of efficiency in 
the skill areas. 

4. He has many advantages at home, including intelligent, 
well read parents, good conversation, a motivation for learning. 

5. He is more usually neglected in the school than the aver- 
age or below average. 

6. His use of his talents in later life reflects a tremendous 
waste of his potential. Less than 4% of the high school graduates 
of Minnesota High schools in 1938 with IQ’s above 125 earned 
advanced university degrees. Only 45% of the top 16% of the high 
school graduates mentioned above graduated from college. 








Just published: Language Arts for Today’s Children (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts Co.). This is volume II of the Curriculum Series of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, an indispensible handbook for 
all elementary school teachers. 











3. Barbe, Walter. ‘“‘A Study of the Reading of Gifted High School Students.” Educ. Ad. & 
Super. March, 1952, pp. 148-154. 
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